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Many of the things I have mentioned as defects Mr. Whitman, 
with the knowledge he has gained during his work, probably would 
not have other than they are. Indeed to attempt an index that 
would suit every one would be to court the failure against which 
we are warned in the fable. And compared with the total of the 
work, the defects I have mentioned — with some thought of a later 
edition — are of little consequence. The whole is done with care 
and accuracy, and will be very serviceable to students of Spenser. 

To look at the list of varied subjects given in the book is a 
stimulus to the imagination, and leads one to picture " forests and 
enchantments drear," stately castles, gallant knights, lovely ladies, 
cunning artists, saints and sages. We have before us as tho ar- 
ranged in a storehouse the riches of the poet, and can hardly help 
turning to the poem to see how the great stones are used to 
build the edifice, and the statues and rich jewels disposed for its 
adornment. 

Allan H. Gilbert. 

The University of Tennessee. 



Samuel Butler: Author of " Erewhon." A Memoir. By Henry 
Festing Jones. London: Macmillan and Company, 1919. 
Two volumes. 

Butler was himself a shatterer of illusions, and he seems to con- 
tinue to exercise this function " on lips of other men," for this 
memoir shatters many of one's illusions with regard to him. With- 
in a very narrow circle of intimate friends he seems to have been 
a kindly and considerate man, often singularly humane; very lov- 
able in his friends' eyes. But whether his memory will become 
one of those over which lovers of literature delight to linger 
is another matter. For all the apparent breadth of his interests 
and for all the reverence that he exhibits in the presence of the 
few objects of his adoration — "the Authoress of the Odyssey," 
Shakespeare, Giovanni Bellini, Handel, — he was essentially a nar- 
row-minded man and, be it said, an inordinately conceited one. 
Generally it was sufficient for a person or a book to have won an 
established reputation to make Butler distrustful or scornful of 
the deserved fame. He did not read Milton or Balzac or Keats or 
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Fitzgerald's Omar; but that did not prevent him from damning 
them one and all. So long as he limits his impertinences in 
musical criticism to strictures upon Gounod one can bear with 
him though one may not agree with him; but when he turns his 
impudence upon Bach or Beethoven one leaves him in weary dis- 
gust. One can forgive and laugh over his famous commentary 
upon Wordsworth's poem " She dwelt among the untrodden ways " ; 
but a little of that sort of thing goes a long way. In truth, his 
favorite method of "standing propositions upon their heads," 
though it is at times astonishingly clever, is often merely stupid. 
He is the father of those moderns who delight in paradox, " that 
bastard child of the half-lie" as Mr. Noyes has well phrased it. 
Before we are through with him we are tempted to exclaim, with 
an opponent of Mr. Shaw: "We are tired of seeing these blue- 
behinded apes jumping about upon the trees of paradise." What 
casts a shade almost of pathos over Butler's impertinence is the 
fact, brought out by Mr. Jones with apparent complete unaware- 
ness of the light shed by it upon Butler's claims to greatness, that 
so many of his witty remarks were unoriginal. They were first 
uttered in his presence, or written in a letter to him (often by his 
friend Miss Savage), or discovered in some out-of-the-way book; 
and were then appropriated for his own use. Often he treasured 
some deplorably trite bit of cleverness for years before finding a fit 
occasion to bring it out. 

He passed much of his life in questioning the motives of other 
men of assured reputation; and now that his own fame is estab- 
lished, temporarily at least, on so lofty a plane one may wonder 
whether he was not a self-deceiver. He made the task of compil- 
ing his biography a singularly easy one by sorting and docketing 
his correspondence and note-books, yet he declared that, far from 
being certain that these documents would ever be of general in- 
terest, he believed rather that probably after his death few people 
would have any curiosity about him. One may hold, on the con- 
trary, that there is good evidence for believing that he thought that 
nothing concerning him would be without interest to humanity. 
Certainly his biographer (whose own personality is completely 
absorbed in that of his subject) has accepted this view, for there 
are few memoirs in the language that contain more trifling, insig- 
nificant, petty details than does this one. Mr. Jones's concluding 
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words are a refusal to admit that his book, despite its great length, 
is tedious. One cannot agree with him. It is inordinately strung 
out. The thousand pages of it might well have been condensed 
into a few hundred with no serious loss. It is impossible to dis- 
cover just why the " general reader " or even the historian of litera- 
ture can be expected to be concerned with the minute details given 
with regard to Mr. Jones's own history or Butler's valet and wash- 
erwomen, the management of his real estate, the precise itinerary 
of each of his innumerable Italian journeys, the exact number of 
times that Butler brushed his hair every evening, or the pre- 
cise origin and development of a hundred by no means always 
excellent sayings and epigrams and satirical observations. A de- 
fense of this method of biography by pointing an analogy to the 
minutiae of the Life of Johnson does not hold for several reasons. 
Boswell was an artist and each detail given goes to render more 
vivid the portrait of his hero. Butler's personality did not warrant 
any such elaborate method of portraiture as that warrantably em- 
ployed upon Johnson. And Boswell was a genius after his kind, 
while Mr. Jones is certainly not. 

Mr. Conrad, justifying his Personal Record, has said that " Ima- 
gination, not invention, is the supreme master of art as of life." 
And he goes on to say that " an imaginative and exact rendering 
of authentic memories may serve worthily that spirit of piety 
toward all things human which sanctions the conception of a writer 
of tales." To an extraordinary degree Butler depends upon such 
" authentic memories." It has long been known that The Way of 
All Flesh is largely autobiographical, but Mr. Jones shows that 
there is hardly a situation or character or episode in the book (up 
to the point where Ernest makes the farcical error that lands him 
deservedly in prison) that is not drawn directly from Butler's own 
experiences or from those of people with whom he was acquainted. 
The amusing letters from Theobald to Ernest become painful read- 
ing when we learn that they are almost exact transcripts from the 
letters of Canon Butler to his son. Even the witty sayings of Miss 
Althea Pontifex should often be credited in justice to Butler's 
friend Miss Savage and not to Butler himself. This mosaic or 
patch- work method of working is often very ingenious ; there is of 
course amazing cleverness shown in weaving together these shreds 
and patches into a whole; but is the whole artistic? Did Butler 
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ever, indeed, save perhaps in Erewhon Revisited^ achieve a genuine 
work of art? I think not. Moreover, Butler completely lacked 
" that spirit of piety toward all things human " of which Mr. Con- 
rad writes. Without that, it is safe to say, no man has ever risen 
to the heights of literature or conduct. He was primarily a satir- 
ist. He dabbled in literary problems as an eccentric amateur. 
So long as we considered that his speculations with regard to the 
composition and locality of the Odyssey were the clever whimsicali- 
ties of one who enjoyed annoying the " big wigs " of scholarship 
they were amusing enough. But the amount of energy expended 
upon the " proof " of this theory is simply shocking. So also his 
edition of Shakespeare's Sonnets, though the view therein brought 
out is repulsive, confused, and not even wholly original, was par- 
donable (perhaps) until one learned from Mr. Jones of the intense 
seriousness with which it was taken. Even his speculations upon 
evolutionary theory are by no means deserving of all the belated 
fame that has overtaken them. Butler deceived himself by be- 
lieving that the scientists had organized " a conspiracy of silence " 
against him. They did no such thing. Patient careful experi- 
menters, proceeding with neither haste nor rest from step to step, 
are justified in ignoring the guess-work of a brilliant amateur. 
It has helped Butler's fame immensely that the progress of re- 
search has brought evolutionary doctrine in some particulars into 
harmony with his theories; but beyond doubt the same position 
would have been reached had Butler never lived. His own admis- 
sion of the scanty sale of his books on evolution is a measure of 
the lack of any great influence wielded by them. In the history of 
science he will probably come to have a position side by side with 
that of Bobert Chambers. 

Brushing aside the crowd of unnecessary details one sees that 
some four or five persons affected Butler's life markedly. These 
were his father, his friend Miss Savage, a certain Charles Paine 
Pauli, Darwin, and Mr. Jones. The history of his relations with 
Canon Butler is sufficiently set forth in The Way of All Flesh. 
Certainly parental control went often to unwise extremes in Vic- 
torian England, but I doubt whether Butler suffered more than 
did a thousand other young men mercifully spared the at times 
unholy gift of self-expression. And it must be remembered that 
we have not, and probably can never have, Canon Butler's side of 
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the story. Much has been said in the reviews of Mr. Jones's book 
of the wit, charm and general delightfulness of Miss Savage's let- 
ters. "A new personality/' one critic declares, "has been added 
to literature." Unfortunately much of the wit in her letters had 
already been transferred to Butler's own books; much of the re- 
mainder is infinitely tedious reading. Butler, as is well known, 
often declared that Wordsworth's Lucy and Moore's young woman 
who owned a gazelle were the two most disagreeable women in 
literature. I am tempted to add Miss Savage as a third. Keen, 
sharp-tongued, ever ready to poke fun, often in the worst of taste, 
at those who did not agree with her — she encouraged in Butler 
some of the traits by which he has become most generally known. 
Butler thought that she wanted to marry him. I am not sure 
that she held to any such silly notion for long. But in any case 
the return made for her affection and for her self-effacing interest 
in his writings was ungallant and ungentlemanly in the extreme ; 
witness the two sonnets written years after her death and pub- 
lished by Mr. Jones. On the whole Miss Savage had the upper 
hand of Butler. He was even more under the influence of Pauli 
whose personality, never well defined by Mr. Jones, throws a dark 
shadow over the memoir. Butler, the ironist, the satirist, the 
destroyer of illusions, one of those, as he prided himself on being, 

"whose wit can shake 
And riddle to the very core 
The counterfeits that Time will break," 

was himself, by an arch-irony, completely hoodwinked by a hand- 
some, fascinating, unprincipled man whom he met in New Zealand 
and to whom he made an allowance of two hundred pounds a year 
until Pauli's death in 1897 revealed the fact that he had shame- 
lessly sponged upon his benefactor. Beside this tragedy the con- 
troversy with Darwin seems an unimportant matter. Butler amply 
revenged himself upon Darwin and even upon his own father ; but 
the wound left by Pauli's unfaithfulness was too deep to be cau- 
terized by satire. He left behind him only a straightforward state- 
ment of his relations with Pauli, a statement that Mr. Jones does 
not publish in full. With regard to Darwin it seems that Butler, 
though highly incensed at a slight which was exaggerated by his 
keen sensitiveness, was in the right. It is unnecessary to recount 
the affair ; but the conclusion that any impartial reader will reach 
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is that Butler, not knowing the accident whereby Darwin's ac- 
knowledgment of Krause's use of Butler's Life and Habit was cut 
out of his preface in the proof stage, was justified in believing that 
the slight was intentional. It remains a problem why Darwin, 
instead of following the advice of his own family, accepted Hux- 
ley's counsel that Butler should be ignored. Much bad feeling 
might otherwise have been obviated — and Mr. Jones's memoir 
might have been greatly reduced in bulk. As for Mr. Jones's own 
influence upon his friend, reading between the lines of the memoir 
one comes to suspect that it was his unquestioning adoration that 
led Butler, despite all his protestations to the contrary, to take 
himself with a seriousness which, had he observed it in some 
famous man whom he disliked — say, Darwin or Mendelssohn or 
Raphael, — would have brought down the shafts of his satire. 

He will be remembered neither as scientist nor artist nor, cer- 
tainly, as musician, nor as literary critic, nor necessarily (for 
tastes change) as novelist. As a wit, yes ; but primarily, let it be 
repeated, as a satirist. Satire, "that bastard and wandering 
muse," has never yet kept firm hold upon humanity's esteem and 
love. When a book comes to need a commentary for its proper 
understanding it ceases to be numbered among those whose appeal 
is wide and whose' influence is significant. Within a short time, 
as literary reputations go, Erewhon and The Way of All Flesh will 
stand almost as much in need of exegesis as do Hudibras and The 
Tale of a Tub. Satire was the cloak beneath which Butler hid the 
tragedy of his life. He protested that he did not wish to become 
famous, did not desire "lionizing." He protested that his had 
been a happy life. Happy, with such a childhood? With such 
constant suspicions of the people with whom he came in contact? 
With such broodings upon the neglect of his writings? With the 
ever-present sense of a conspiracy against him? With such readi- 
ness not only to uncloak hypocrisy but to find sham in what is 
genuine and honest? Happy! The tragedy of Samuel Butler is 
revealed in the cry that comes from him : " I do not deny that I 
have been ill-used. I have been used abominably." 

Samuel C. Chew. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



